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Those there are whose hearts have a look 
southward, and are open to the whole noon 


of nature ; be thou of such. Battery. 


THE WIND. 


I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky, 
And all around, I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass; ~ 
O wind a-blowing all night long! 

O wind that blows so loud a song! 

O wind that blows so loud a song! 


I saw the diff’rent things you did, 
But always felt yourself you hid; 

I felt you push, I felt you call, 

I could not see yourself at all; 

O wind a-blowing all night long! 

O wind that blows so loud a song! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a big strong child like me ? 
O wind a-blowing all night long! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 
Roserr Louis Stevenson. 


FARMER APGAR’S PIGEON. 


Farmer ApGar was hauling wood. Sud- 
denly down upon the wheel of his cart there 
fluttered a young pigeon, frightened and 
excited. 

“Strange,” thought Farmer Apgar, “when 
pigeons are such timid birds.” 

The farmer threw a cord stick into the 
cart. The pigeon fluttered and rose from 
the wheel. Then with a cry he flew straight 
to the farmer’s shoulder. 

“Well, well!” said Farmer Apgar, in sur- 


MADONNA DI GRANDUCA.— (RaApHaet.) 


Alice was Aunt Martha’s only child, five 
years younger than Abby, who was nine, 
and whose home was with Aunt Martha 
while her own father and mother were away 
at sea. 

“Do your work first, and afterwards play,” 
was one of Aunt Martha’s mottoes, and the 
thought of the playtime coming did help 
Abby through many an irksome “ stint.” 

Therewere the breakfast dishestobewiped, 
the attic stairs to be swept down with her 
own little brush and dustpan, her bed to be 
made and room put in order, some help to 
be given about the week’s baking, an errand 
across the street to Aunt Fannie’s or down 
to the store in the village, and then a quiet 
hour in the sitting-room, knitting so many 
“purl” on a garter for grandma, or crochet- 
ting a certain number of rows on a tidy or 
alamp-mat. Some of this sounds rather old- 
fashioned to-day, of course, but I am happy 
to know that many little girls now are being 
trained in just such useful household ways. 

Well, the long forenoon came to an end at 
last, the after-dinner work was all done; and 
when Charlotte called for them, Abby and 
little Alice were all ready for their ramble. 

The quiet side street on which they lived 
crossed the main street of Riverton, and a 
little further on, the Riverton Branch Rail- 
road. But on the part beyond the main 
street there were no houses, and it did not 
much matter that the high wooden bridge 
across the track was very old and broken, as 
it led nowhere in particular, except to wide 
open fields. 

For several years, since the horse-cars 
with lower fares had run hourly to the city, 
it had not paid to run trains on the steam- 
railroad; so the track had been neglected 
and grass-grown, and people had formed the 
habit of walking upon it “to saye time.” 
This spring, however, business seemed to be 


prise. But just then, looking up, he saw 
a hawk cireling high in the air. 

“Oh, I see, I see!” and, drawing the frightened 
little bird down from his shoulder, he smoothed his 
tuffled feathers, put him inside his big warm coat, 
and carried him to the farmhouse, where he fed him 
and put him in a warm, safe little coop. 

This was months ago, but the pigeon still lives in 
the little coop, and every morning awakens good 
Farmer Apgar by alighting upon the window-sill of 
his bedroom and pecking against the glass. —Primary 
Education. 


Poor, sad Humanity, 

Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought, 

By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 


* But he that doeth the will! 
: LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SHORTEST WAY NOT ALWAYS 
THE BEST. 


BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS. 
Ast MARTHA, may I go up on Brown’s hill 


for violets this afternoon, with Charlotte?” 
This is what Abby West asked one bright Sat- 
urday morning in early May, a great many years ago. 
There had been cold, bleak Saturdays, and rainy 
Saturdays, and Saturdays made up of “winds and 
clouds and changing skies,” all through the lagging 
New England spring ; but here at last was a holiday 
that seemed “made to order” for good little school- 
girls. It was just the kind of day when violets look 
their bluest and anemones their pinkest, when the 
slender saxifrage waves most gracefully, and the 
tiny five-fingers shine all about like golden stars. 
“Why, yes, I’ve no objection,” was Aunt Martha’s 
answer, “if you do your work well this forenoon; 
and little Alice may go with you, if you will take 
good care of her.” 


“looking up,” as the saying is, so for several 
weeks there had been a number of trains passing 
back and forth each day through Riverton. Of 
course the children knew this, but perhaps did n’t 
think when Charlotte said, — 

“Let ’s go down the bank by the old bridge and walk 
along the track as far as Brown Avenue ; it ’s shorter.” 

So she and Abby helped little Alice down, and 
soon they were skipping along the railroad ties, or 
trying to see how long they could walk on a rail 
without stepping off. There was but one track, and 
on each side ran a little brook, above which the banks 
rose steep and rough. They were about half-way to 
Brown Avenue, the next crossing, where they would 
turn off to go up on the hill, when Abby suddenly 
heard a faint rumble. 

“Tt can’t be a train,’ 
want to believe it was a train. 
she asked, — 

“Charlotte, do you know what time it is?” 

“Oh, ’*t was about half-past two when I left the 
house,” said Charlotte, balancing herself with out- 


’ 


she thought. She didn’t 
At the same time 


spread arms. 
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“Then it is! it is!” said Abby to herself; “it’s 
the quarter of three train!” 

There was a sharp curve in the track just beyond 
where they were, so that she could not see, but she 
knew that the rumbling sound was growing more 
distinct, and that in a few moments the train would 
come in sight. 

Abby may have learned at school to spell re-spon- 
si-bility, but I do not believe that she had ever felt 
such a weight of it upon her shoulders before. She 
and Charlotte might jump across the brook safely, 
but here was Alice, under her charge; could they lift 
her over without wetting her feet? Mer feet must 
not be wet, for then Aunt Martha would know. 
Something like this flashed through Abby’s mind as 
she exclaimed, — 

“Charlotte, the train is coming; you must help 
me get Alice off the track.” 

Then, as little Alice began jumping up and down 
and erying, she spoke sharply to her, — 

“ Alice, stand there while I jump across!” 

Abby sprang over the brook, then turned and 
caught Alice from Charlotte’s arms; and just as 
Charlotte followed, and they all scrambled up the 
steep bank, around the curve came the swiftly moving 
train, and rattled by within a few feet of them, 
Then three sober little girls hurried along towards 
Brown Ayenue, one at least with trembling limbs 
and a throbbing heart. 

Many a time during the summer before, Charlotte 
and Abby had played about the brooks at this crogs- 
ing. They had sent dandelion and daisy boats and 
fleets of tansy ships under the planking of the road, 
and watched them come out on the other side and 
sail off toward the village. Abby’s straw hat had 
started on the same voyage once, and had put in at 
some unknown port about half-way under the road, 
where it had to be poked at with sticks for a long 
time before it would go on. 

Oh, yes, they had had great fun there on Saturday 
afternoons; but now, as they left the track and began 
climbing the hillside, Abby felt that she could never 
play there again. 

The sky was blue, the air was soft, and they found 
as many flowers as they wanted ; but all the pleasure 
of the trip was lost to Abby. The shock of sudden 
danger and the thought of what might have happened 
stayed with her all the afternoon; and away down 
at the bottom of all was the fear that Alice would 
tell, and that Aunt Martha would scold her. Now, 
strange to say, Alice had forgotten all about it by 
the time they reached home. ‘To be sure, Abby did 
not need the scolding which she thus escaped, though 
she almost longed for it when she found the little 
secret resting like a burden upon her conscience. 
What she did need was some one whom she could 
have told all about it,—some one with quick and 
loving sympathy. 

Abby is old enough now to know that it is not 
good for little children to keep their troubles and 
mistakes too much to themselves, so she tries to 
teach her own little girls and boys to be open and 
confiding. She sometimes tells them this story of 
her own childhood, and assures them that everything 
about it seems just as vivid as though it happened 
yesterday ; and she always ends by saying, — 

“Children, never, never, never walk on the rail- 
road track!” 


Man is one; and he hath one great heart. It is 
thus we feel, with a gigantic throb athwart the sea, 
each other’s rights and wrongs ; thus are we men. 


BAILey. 


SrronGer than steel 

Is the sword of the spirit; 

Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is; 

Greater than anger 

Is love, that subdueth! 
LONGFELLOW. 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


Up in the apple-tree over the way, 

Robin, my neighbor, is busy all day. 

When the sweet morn is beginning to gleam, 
Through the white blossoms he flits like a dream, 
Trills a wild carol, so mellow and clear ; 
Through all my dreaming it streams on my ear. 
Robin’s my gardener, honest and bold, 

Robin ’s my minstrel, unpaid by my gold. 


Under my window, where roses entwine, 
Lives the brown sparrow, a neighbor of mine. 
Close by the lattice, among the green boughs, 
Rocks, like a cradle, her snug little house. 

Up in my face, with her innocent eyes, 

Looks my wee neighbor with timid surprise ; 
Nestles a little, as if she would say, 
“Touch but a feather, I’m up and away 


1? 


Swallows are twittering under my eaves, 
Thrushes are singing among the green leaves, 
Blackbirds are piping a musical lay, 
Bees in the clover are droning all day. 
Blithe little neighbors ! so merry and free, 
Sparrow and robin and swallow and bee ! 
One loving Father keeps watch over all, 
Caring alike for the great and the small. 
Eminry Hunrincron Miner. 


Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet 


by which you may spell character. Lavarter. 


Tor Every Other Sunday. 
FROM THE OLD WORLD. —IL. 
BY FRANCES E. COLBURN. 
GRAND HOvTEL VICTORIA, BIARRITZ, 
Sunday, May 19, 1895. 

Epiror or Every Ornur Sunpay,—It is now 
several weeks since I forwarded a letter to you; and 
as I have finished my tour through Spain, it may 
interest some of the children to hear something about 
the little king, or “el Rey Niio,” as the people call 
him, and the country he is supposed to govern. 

I was informed by the guide in one place that this 
small child, Alfonso XIIL., is the only one that was 
ever bornaking. On Friday, May 17th, he was nine 
years old, and all over the country the flags were 
placed on public buildings, and grand military reviews 
were held in his honor. 

His father was called to the throne when he was 

only seventeen, and died November 25, 1885. He 
first married his cousin, called Mercedes, whom he 
very much loyed; but in six months she died, and 
the people said the king must marry some one else. 
This time he chose Mary Christina of Austria, who is 
the little king’s mother. She will be Queen Regent 
until her son is sixteen, when, if he lives, Alfonso 
XIII. will be crowned and invested with all the 
kingly powers. 
_ There are many pretty stories told abont this boy, 
who lives most of the year in a great Palace at Mad- 
rid, which is said to be one of the most magnificent 
in the world, It is surrounded by gardens and courts, 
and numerous rooms that are filled with priceless 
tapestries and furniture. The great throne room, 
called “de embajadores,” is very magnificent. Here, 
when he becomes a ruler, he will receive on grand 
occasions, and when he dies, will be laid out in state. 
He has also in this great mansion a royal chapel, in 
order that he may go to church without going out of 
doors. Last Sunday, one week ago to-day, I went to 
Mass, — for in this country almost every one belongs 
to the Catholie church,—and saw in a part of the 
royal chapel —a place something like a private box 
at a theatre —a few people, members of the king’s 
household, I was told; but the little king was not 
there. 

Another day I went to the stables, which are filled 


with coaches, old and new, harnesses and saddles 
belonging to many kings and queens, covered with 
gold ornaments, but was most interested in a little 
shaggy white pony which the hostler said was the 
pet of Alfonso. When I was in Spain five years ago, 
I saw riding in the park one day the queen and her 
three children, — her son and his two sisters; this time 
I saw the queen several times, but not the others. 
Alfonso has uever been a very healthy boy; and as 
he is called the hope of royalty in Spain, he is very 
carefully tended, especially as he is now obliged to 
study each day. 

I referred to some stories which are told of him, and 
as these always interest children, and also show you 
he is very much like other boys, I will repeat them, 
although many of you may have heard them before. 
One day at table he took a chicken hone and began 
to eat the meat with his teeth, holding the bone in 
his fingers. He was instantly reproved by some one, 
who said, “Kings do not eat with their fingers.” 
Alfonso replied, “But this king does.” At another 
time, when he was taken to church, —I presume to 
the same royal chapel I have referred to, — before he 
entered the room he was told he must not speak 
aloud during service. Everybody was listening to 
the Mass, when all at once the shrill voice of the 
king called to the priest who was conducting affairs, 
“You must not speak out loud. Keep still.” 

There is a custom among Spanish children which 
is quite like our own at Christmas. Instead of hang- 
ing stockings near the chimney, they place their 
shoes outside the windows in the hope of receiving 
some present from Santa Claus or the Christ child. 
One Christmas, Alfonso asked his mother if he might 
put his shoes outside his window, and his mother 
gave consent. In the morning, when his shoes were 
brought to him, there was nothing in them. He 
was bitterly disappointed, and ran to his mother, 
when she comforted him by telling him she removed 
all the presents to show him that, as he was destined 
some day to be a king, and rule over people, he 
would be asked by these people to give them many 
things. When this time came, he must remember 
how he felt when his shoes were brought to him 
empty, and, whenever it was possible, he should be 
generous. 

Every pleasant day, about two o’clock, Alfonso 
drives out to a small palace about seven miles away 
from Madrid, where he plays until about half-past 
four or five. There he has his toys; and in the gar- 
dens, in mischief, he often turns the hose on the 
gardener, as I haye seen other children do. 

This country of Spain is the southwestern part of 
Europe, separated from France by a mountain range 
called the Pyrenees. In the north, the climate is 
much like our own; the winters are very cold, and 
the summers often warm. But in the south, in what 
is called Andalusia, balmy breezes blow, causing the 
orange and palm-trees to flourish, and the whole 
landscape to become bright with all kinds of flowers. 
It is a land with a wonderful history, very different 
from many of its neighbors, which no doubt will 
interest you when you grow older. " 

Two days ago I was in Valladolid, which was 
once the capital of Spain; and among the many 
things I saw there was a plain, bare-looking house 
which bore an inscription which will interest all 
Americans. “Here Christopher Columbus died, May 
20, 1506, in poverty, and almost forgotten by an un- 
grateful court, for whom he had done so much,” In 
1892, the Americans who reside in Valladolid pur- 
chased this house, and put a tablet on the outside 
to show all travellers the last home of the great 
discoverer. 

T will not weary you with long descriptions of the 
many things I have seen, but will suggest that if any 
one wishes to learn about this country, to which we 
as a people owe so much, he or she will gain much 
profit and pleasure by reading a book published by 
Harper Brothers, written by John Bonner, and 
entitled “A Child’s History of Spain.” 
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VACATION SONG. 


Goop-By to books and study, 
Vacation days have come; 

The air grows hot and sultry, 
The drowsy insects hum. 


We’re never tired of learning, 
We wish that understood ; 

But we ’re longing for the meadows, 
The cool and shady wood. 


So put away the pencils, 
Pile up the slates and books, 
We 'll join a class of robins, 
Or a fish-school in the brooks. 
Emma Len Benepicrt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF A DRUMMER BOY. 
A True Story. 
BY ELEANOR EUSTIS. 


F you only could make up your mind to let me 
go, mother! Pete says the captain I’d be wider 
is a mighty nice man, and its only six weeks 

longer they have to serve, anyway. While I’m gone 
you can be looking around for Aunt Nettie. I’d 
haye extra pay, Pete says, and it could all go to you, 
for I should n’t need anything, you know, with my 
rations proyided. You would have something to live 
on, then,” 

Mrs. Lee sighed, and tears filled her eyes as she 
gazed at Eddie’s eager face. That her twelve-year- 
old boy might have to go as a drummer ‘in a march- 
ing regiment was a very bitter thought to the poor 
mother; yet she hardly saw what else could be done. 
Her husband had been killed some mouths before, 
her home swept away, and the sister to whom she 
had flown for refuge in her overwhelming trouble 
could not be found; she had disappeared, no one 
could tell whither. Absolutely penniless, alone in 
this strange city, without friends or support, was it 
not better to let the boy go where at least food and 
raiment were assured, than to keep him here with 
starvation staring them in the face? Old Pete’s 
suggestion that Eddie might get a drummer’s place 
in one of the regiments stationed near the city was 
at first received as a voice from heaven; but when 
she thought it over, how bitter, how hard it was! 
Her little boy —who had never left her in his life 
before —to go into danger, perhaps to his death, 
without her! She could not consent—and yet — 
and yet — 

“Please, mother!” Eddie entreated. “ At any rate, 
let Pete go and inquire if I can get the place.” 

“Phere would be no harm in that,” said his mother, 
catching at this postponement of the decision she saw 
before her; “he must see the captain himself and 
find out all about the duties and the men you would 
be thrown among. I cannot let you go if they are 
a bad set, Eddie. It would be far better to starve 
than to fall into temptation, my boy.” 

“Yes, mother, dear, but I’m not going to do 
either,’ —and Hddie ran off to find Pete and de- 
spatch him on his important errand. 


Tt was quite dark by the time Pete reached the 
camp, but the sentry allowed him to pass, and he 
_ was speedily conducted to the tent of the captain of 
Company A. 

“ Well, my man,” said that officer, as Pete entered, 
“what business have you within the lines at this 
hour ?” : 

“T come, sar, case I heer’d dat yer was er needin’ 
er drummer.” 

“Yes. What then?” 

“Well, sar, I hey’ er ’quaintance dat wou’d lak’ de 
place right well. He’s er wite boy fum Tennessee, 
he is. His pa’s done bin shot by de rebs down yan- 
der, so he en’s ma come yere.” 


“Can he drum?” 

“Te ’ser mighty fin’ han’ atter drum, young Eddie 
is. De way he rattles out chunes en marches make 
de haar mos’ rise on yer haid. He’s jest crazy ter 
be ‘lowed ter go ’long wid de reg’ment, en so ter 
sat’sfy ‘im, I cum ter quire de partic’lars.” 

“Ts he strong enough to bear the fatigue? 
is no child’s play, you know, uncle.” 

“Yasser, | knows dat ar. TEddie’s kinder slim, but 
he’s wiry. He’s er heap stranger dan dese stout 
boys; he’d wind dem up eny day.” 

“Well, bring him along to-morrow morning and 
let me have a look at him.” 

“Thankee, sar,” said the old fellow, moving away ; 
“Tll bring Iddie in de mawnin’, sho’.”. Then turn- 
ing back, he gazed gravely at the occupants of the 
tent, and added: “Gem’lens, ef de boy goes ’long 
wid yers, please b’ar in yer ’membrunces dat he’s 
bin raised up et his mammy’s ap’on strings es inner- 
cent es er gal. He’s de on’y son oy’s ma, en she 
er wider. Dat’s enuff fer ter say, I t’inks, sar.” 

Bright and early the next morning Pete again 
appeared, accompanied by Eddie and his mother, a 
pale, sorrowful-looking woman. While she talked 
with the captain the lad kept his eyes intently fixed 
upon them, and just as the officer was about to de- 
clare his determination not to take so small a boy, 
Eddie stepped forward and said, “Don’t be afraid, 
captain, I can drum.” 

There was no resisting the winning smile or the 
entreating glance from the honest blue eyes, and the 
captain immediately ordered: “Corporal, bring a 
drum, and tell our fifer to come forward.” 

In a few minutes the drum was produced and the 
fifer appeared, —a good-natured six-footer, who, 
being introduced to his new comrade, stooped for- 
ward with his hands on his knees, and, peering into 
the little fellow’s face, inquired, “ My little man, can 
you drum?” 

“Yes, sir; I drummed for Captain 
Tennessee.” 

The fifer immediately stood erect, placed his fife 
to his mouth, and began the “Flowers of Edinburgh,” 
one of the most difficult pieces to follow with a drum 
that could have been selected ; but Eddie accompanied 
him without a break. 

When the music ceased, the captain turned to the 
mother, and said, “I will take your boy, madame. 
What is his name? ” 

“Kdward Lee;” then, placing her hand on the 
captain’s arm, she faltered, “Captain, if anything 
should happen to him” — her voice broke, and turn- 
ing quickly, she took her son in her arms, kissing 
him again and again. As she released him she 
looked pleadingly in the officer’s face, “ You'll bring 
him back with you, won’t you, captain ¢” 

“Yes,” he replied, “we will certainly bring him 
back with us. We are to be discharged in six weeks.” 

The next day Company A led the Towa out 
of camp, the fife and drum playing, “The girl I left 
behind me.” : 

Eddie soon became a favorite with all the men in 
the company. His innocent trust in the goodness of 
those he approached brought out the latent nobility 
in each man’s nature, and even the roughest stilled 
an unseemly word or jest when the boy was near. 
But the most devoted of all his slaves was the tall 
fifer. It soon became quite a matter of course to 
see the little drummer perched on the shoulder of his 
good-natured comrade during long marches, a posi- 
tion he always occupied when fording streams or 
wading through the mire. 

Indeed, all hands yied to make things easy for 
Eddie. No foraging party ever returned without a 
special treat for the boy, and only his natural sweet- 
ness and simplicity of disposition saved him from 
being spoiled by the universal petting he received. 

So time passed on until the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek. 

Toward morning, on the night after the fight, just as 
the light began to streak the eastern sky, one of the 


This 


Will in 


‘to see you! 


soldiers on duty heard a drum beat the morning call, 
At first he thought it came from the camp of the 
enemy across the creek, but when, after a silence, 
the call was repeated, he recognized it as coming 
from the little drummer of Company A. Just at 
this moment the officer of the guard approached, 
and after satisfying himself that the sound indeed 
came from Eddie, he gave the impatient soldier leave 
to go to his assistance. 

“T ought not to do it,” he said, “for we have 
orders to march in twenty minutes, but I can’t go off 
and leave the little fellow there.” 

“Tll be back by that time,” the soldier promised, 
as he started down the hill through the thick under- 
brush to the valley below, where, following the sound 
of the drum, he soon found Kddie seated upon the 
ground, his back supported by a fallen tree, while 
his drum hung from a bush before him. 

As soon as he saw the soldier he dropped his 
drumsticks, exclaiming: “O corporal, I’m so glad 
I thought no one was coming, and I am 
so thirsty!” reaching out his hand for the canteen 
as he spoke. 

It was empty, and as the man turned to fill it from 
the brook he heard rippling near by, the poor little 
fellow burst into tears, crying, “Don’t leaye me, 
don’t leave me alone, again.” 

“No, my lad,” the corporal answered, gently ; 
“Vm not leaving you. ‘The brook is right here, 
hardly out of sight. I’ll fill my canteen and be back 
before you can count thirty.” 

As he returned with the water, and bent to give 
it to the thirsty boy, he discovered — what the faint 
light had prevented his perceiving before — that both 
legs had been shot away by a cannon-ball. 

After satisfying his thirst, Eddie looked wistfully 
into the friendly face. 

“You don’t think I’ll die, do you, corporal? ‘This 
man said I would not; he said the surgeon could 
cure my feet.” 

The corporal turned and saw the body of a Con- 
federate soldier lying in the grass near by. 

“THe was very good to me,” Eddie went on in a 
feeble voice, “he fell down there by that tree, and 
when he saw me lying here crying, — for I could n’t 
help crying, though I tried,—he crawled on his 
hands and knees quite close to me, and said, ‘Don’t 
ery, sonny. I’ll fix you up until the surgeon comes, 
and then you'll be all right.’ 

“Tt was pretty hard for him to get off his sus- 
penders, but he did, and bound my legs so they 
could n’t bleed any more, and just as he had finished, 
he gave a kind of gasp, and said: ‘Good God, have 
mercy!’ He fell right back in the grass, and never 
moved again. It was dreadfully ungrateful of me 
after he had been so kind,” Eddie continued, with a 
sob; “but when it grew dark, I was afraid of him 
lying there so still. It seemed as if the night would 
neyer end, and I was lonesome for mother, too; but 
it’s all right now you’ve come, corporal,” and Eddie 
turned to his friend, a faint glimmer of his winning 
smile parting his pale lips. “I thought my call 
would bring some of you. You won’t leave me any 
more, will you? ” 

“No, my boy,” the corporal answered, tenderly ; 
“be at rest. Ill stay here beside you, never fear.” 

As he spoke, there was a tramp of cavalry coming 
down the ravine, and in a moment the Confederate 
scouts were upon them. 

“Tieutenant,” said the corporal, going up to the 
leader of the party; “you see the condition of your 
little prisoner here. He’s a pet among his own men. 
Can you take him up in front of you?” 

“Right willingly,” replied the officer, with a pity- 
ing glance at the small figure; “ lift him carefully, 
boys.” 

They did so; but when the enemy’s camp was 
reached, Eddie was dead. As the corporal reyerently 
laid him down and covered the peaceful face, he 
thought of old Pete’s words, “ Ile ’s de on’y son oy’s 
ma, and she er wider.” 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


You who imagine you are so wise 
Will please stand up in a row, 
And I'll give you a little exercise 
To learn how much you know. 


No doubt you'll all be very glad 
Our Presidents to name, 
_Or to tell the number we have had, 
Or the States from which they came. 


And next please answer without delay, — 
For this is an easy one, — 

How many States haye we to-day 
From Maine to Oregon ? 


And this is so simple it may amuse, 
And even make you laugh, — 
How many letters do you use 
In writing your autograph ? 


*T would almost seem beyond belief 
If one of you should say 

You do not know how many teeth 
You still retain to-day. 


You ’re now dismissed, but ere you go 
Here ’s a memory gem for you, — 
“Tt sometimes happens we do not know 


“Rightly call it Barnard’s Garden ; 
Without him it had not been; 
He no statue needs, —a pardon 
Hardly, — for he had no sin. 
Of a handsome race, if homely, 
His best beauty is within. 


‘Let him have no more memorial 
Than the flowers he loves so well, 
As full many a blooming oriel, 
Many lilied windows tell; 
Gentle Charles, thy sweet remembrance 
Should be hyacinths, asphodel!” 


Such a life as this strengthens our faith 
in every good word and work. We should 
like to think that this beautiful, impres- 
sive biography, so happily written by Mr. 
Tiffany, was in all the households of the 
country. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LETTER TO TAB, 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


Dear Cuum Tas, — Perhaps you think, 
in the midst of the splendors and surprises 
of my new life in this beautiful palace 


where I am now living, that I haye com- 


As much as we think we do.” 
Chicago Herald, 
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A MODERN SAINT. 


N attractive book of two hundred pages 
a has been published by a Boston 
firm, — Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
—which gives, in interesting narrative, a 
sketch of the life and work of Charles 


LONDON STREETSWEEPER. 


pletely forgotten my old comrade of the 
gutter and the ash-barrel, Tab. Not so, 
not so, dear Tab! While I cannot say that 
I would willingly relinquish the comforts 
and refinements of my present condition 
for the squalor and the starvation of the 


old, still, my heart often turns yearningly 
to the friend and companion of those days. 

O dear Tab, never do I lap my cream 
from my beautiful gilt-edged saucer that 
I do not think of the day when we were 
both so starved and thirsty, when we stole 


Francis Barnard. It is a volume which 

ought to be in every Sunday-School library. There 
are kindling thoughts in its pages, calculated to 
quicken the life of both young and old. Rey. 
Francis Tiffany, who prepared the book, and has 
made such a success, gives praise none too high for 
this noble man. Warren Street Chapel, or as it is 
now called, Barnard Memorial, in Boston, exists as a 
testimony to the devotion which Mr. Barnard showed 
in so many ways in the work of educating children 
into happiness and usefulness. 

Many an individual received inspiration from Dr. 
’ Tuckerman, who went about doing good in the streets 
and byways of poverty, and Mr Barnard was one of 
that number. He resolved to do likewise, and start- 
ed out in a different path from any that had been 
taken before by philanthropists. Mr. Barnard decid- 
ed that he would deal with children. He was the first 
to adopt new ways. He was born with a love for this 
great work, and through all his career showed a 
marvellous patience and versatility. The beginning 
of the “Children’s Church,” which he created, was a 
new feature in modern life, and may be traced to the 
parlors of Miss Dorothea L. Dix, when, with three 
pupils on a little green bench, this movement began. 
There were many trials and peculiar experiences, but 
Mr. Barnard never faltered. There was ridicule, mis- 
understanding, and even personal opposition, but he 
went steadily on. The corner-stone of Warren Street 
Chapel was laid July 23d, 1835, and Dr. Tuckerman 
added to the inscription in his own handwriting the 
words, “Primarily for children.” On the last Sun- 
day of January, 1836, the building was opened for 
services. Seven hundred and thirty children re- 
sponded to the call. 

We have not space to tell the wonderful story of 
Mr. Barnard’s growing career. He became a well- 
known character in Boston, and all over New Eng- 
land his example shed its influence. James Freeman 
Clarke said of him, “As I remember Charles Barnard 


in his teachings, this was his method. I see him 
standing in his chapel, with flowers, busts, and pie- 
tures around him, holding in his hand some curiosity 
of nature or art, on which he was giving a religious 
object-lesson to the children. There was no formality 
in his discourse; he talked about what he had seen 
and read during the previous week.” Certain 
fastidious people feared that he was injuring religion 
and the church by his new ways. He introduced 
pictures and statues into the little chapel; he began 
the work of flower mission. From him also proceed- 
ed the first impulse toward the introduction of singing 
into the public schools. 

All this came from a spirit completely unselfish. 
One of Mr. Barnard’s mottoes was taken from the 
words of Jesus, — “The greatest of all is he who is 
servant of all.” 

A man is known by the friends he makes. Mr, 
Barnard drew to him in ardent loyalty such men 
as Thomas Starr King, Robert C. Winthrop, and 
Theodore Parker. Starr King said at one time, in 
substance, “In this city we have great buildings 
representing great forces and great ideas ; temples of 
law, halls of commerce, rich libraires. But among 
them all none is nobler, none is grander, none is 
doing such a work for society, civilization, and Christ, 
as this humble Warren Street Chapel.” 

Theodore Parker also bore testimony: “ Look at 
the history of Warren Street Chapel in this city for 
the past five and twenty years. How many hundreds, 
how many thousands, are now honorable, noble, 
heavenly minded men and women simply because 
they were transplanted from the cold, bleak atmo- 
sphere of the street and set in this greenhouse of 
souls, where they ripened and blossomed into fra- 
grant flowers!” 

Such a classic scholar as Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, 
the translator of Dante, wrote these stanzas concern- 
ing our subject :— 


under a fence into a back yard and discoy- 
ered, to our joy, some sour milk on an old tin plate ; 
and do not think that I forgot how you, dear Tab, 
thirsty as you were, and hungry too, stood off and 
pretended to be neither, because you wanted me to 
have enough, because I was sick as well as starved. 

O dear, dear Tabbie, if I could only haye you for 
company for awhile, how I would treat you! I often 
laugh to myself when I think what your astonish- 
ment would be if you could only see me now, and 
see how I live. 

I am like a piece of pearl gray satin, and I’m as 
round as a butter ball. I wear a sweet pink ribbon 
with a little silver bell around my neck, and I make 
music wherever I go, I havea ball, and a rabbit tail, 
and a box, and half a dozen spools to play with. 

TI sleep curled up on a big white fur rug, before a 
great fireplace. O Tab, I tell you itis nice! I eat 
till I can eat no more,—cream, chicken, mashed 
potatoes, prime beef, sardines, and oh, I cannot begin 
to tell you everything else I get! ; 

It is at eating times I think of you oftenest, for it 
is then I remember those awful bitter winter nights 
when we used to steal into slop-barrels hoping to find 
a bone to gnaw, and often finding nothing but frozen 
slops. 

Dear Tab, I don’t tell you about the change in my 
condition to make you envious! — oh, dear, no!—T 
know it is not in your dear kind heart to be envious, 
but I do wish you could come and share it all with 
me! © Tab, wasn’t it a lucky day for me when 
little Fairy Frances found the bad boys stoning me, 
and rescued me from their clutches, and brought me 
to her home and made a pet of me! gy 

Dear Tab, how often I have wished that you 
had n’t escaped as you did when those boys caught us — 
both, for if you had n’t, little Fairy might have taken — 
you, too, and we might now be companions in plenty, 
as we were in want. 

Dear Tab, I will have to close now, for it is almost 
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MAMMA AND I. 


Lucy gathered a large bouquet of the gar- 
den flowers, and then ran across the road into 
the meadow to get some daisies, buttereups, and 
violets to put with them. Then she went down 
to the little brook that flowed through the 
meadow, and got some ferns and ribbon-grass 
to put around the edge; and when the flowers 
were all arranged they made a bouquet fit to 
present to a king. 

Luey carried them to the kitchen and left 
them for Aunt Mattie to put in the box, while 
she ran upstairs to write the letter. 

To Lucy, writing a letter meant a good deal 
of hard work, for she was only a little girl to 
begin with, and then in the country the school 
is often a long way off, so that the children 
cannot begin to go until they are quite old; at 
any rate, this was the case with Lucy. But 

“patience and perseverance will accomplish 
much, so that old maxim says, and when we 
are interested in a thing we don’t stop to think 
how hard it is, and before we know it, it is done. 
At last, after much erasing and rewriting, the 
letter was finished, and Lucy hurried downstairs 
to Aunt Mattie with it, to let her see if all the 
words were spelled right, and if it was punctu- 
ated correctly ; and as Aunt Mattie reads the 
letter [am sure she will not mind if we look 
over her shoulder and read it too. 


MAYVILLE, June 3, 
DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, —My name is Lucy 


time for Fairy and me to have our evening frolic. I 
wish you were here to share it; but as that cannot be, 
I hope you will come across many lucky “ finds,” as 
we used to call them, in the gutters and the barrels. 
Here is Fairy, —I will only have time to direct this 
and throw it into the mail-box. Dear Tab, be sure 
that I love you still, and often in fancy I rub noses 
with you as I used to do. Good-by, and believe me 
ever Your fond comrade, Tie. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, BORN JULY 5, 1801. 


Iw spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

Tn spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 
LONGFELLOW. 


Hat, Bainbridge, Porter, — where are they? 
The waves their answer roll, 
“Still bright in memory’s sunset ray, — 
God rest each gallant soul!” 
A brighter name must dim their light 
With more than noontide ray, 
The Sea-King of the “River Fight,” 
The Conqueror of the Bay. 
Outver WenpEeLtt Hormes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LUCY’S SECRET. 
AUNT MATTIE, I know the most beauti- 
fullest secret, —see if you can guess what it 
is!” cried Lucy Thornton, running into the 
pies. 

“Oh, dear me, child, I’m no hand at guessing; 

you will have to tell me,” replied Aunt Mattie. 
Well, let me see; I guess maybe the robin out in 
the apple-tree told you how he built his nest, didn’t 
he?” 


BY BERTHA SNOW. 

big summer kitchen where Aunt Mattie was making 
“ But just try, anyway,” persisted Lucy. 

_ “Oh, now, Aunt Mattie, that’s no kind of a guess; 


but I watched him build it, and I know just how he 
did do it, though. Would you like me to-tell you 
what my secret is ?” 

“Yes, dear; and then you must run away and 
play, for Aunt Mattie is very busy this morning.” 

“Well, I’m going to get a great big, big box, and 
fillit heaping full of flowers, and send it to that place 
you showed me the other day when we went in town 
shopping together.” 

“Do you mean the Children’s Hospital, dear?” 
asked Aunt Mattie. 

“Oh, yes, that’s it; I could n’t think of the name. 
I don’t think they have any flowers there, for I 
looked everywhere and I couldn’t see a speck of 
green grass, just cept that little bit in the park where 
the sign for folks not to walk was. Don’t you think 
they would like some ?” 

“Tam sure they would, Lucy,” said Aunt Mattie, 
smiling; “and that is such a nice secret, too. Now, 
rufi out into the garden and pick as many flowers as 
you want, and then bring them in here, and we will 
put them in that big box that your white dress came 
in, and send them away this very afternoon. I think,” 
she added, thoughtfully, “that it would be very nice 
for you to write a letter to the children and tell them 
about your home, and how lovely everything is out 
here in the country, and what you do to pass away 
the long summer days. I am sure it would be very 
interesting to them all, and especially to those who 
have neyer been in the country.” 

Lucey was quite delighted with this new idea, and 
hurried away to the garden to gather the flowers. 

Dear me, such a garden as Aunt Mattie had! I 
don’t wonder that the birds for miles around built 
their nests in it. Maybe they thought it was a rain- 
bow, for there was every color you ever heard of in 
it. There were white roses, and red roses, and pink 
roses, and yellow roses, and then there were dahlias 
and hollyhocks and marigolds, and peonies and pan- 
sies and pinks, and more old-fashioned flowers than 
you could count ina week. The minute Lucy came 
into the garden, the birds flew off from the flowers 
to their nests in the trees and lilac bushes, and began 
to sing as loud as ever they could. I suspect that 
they thought she was the queen of the garden, and 
indeed she did look very fresh and pretty in her pink 
gown and white apron, and her blue sun-bonnet with 
a big bow under her chin. 


Thornton, and I am eight years old. I live ona 
big farm in the country with my Aunt Mattie and Uncle 
John. The name of the farm is “‘ Pine Grove Farm.” I 
named it that because there is a big hill right back of the 
house, and on the top is a lovely pine grove. Sometimes 
Aunt Mattie puts up a big basket of good things, and lots of 
us girls go up there and eat our dinner, and play games, and 
sew for our dolls. I have two dolls; one’s name is Emily, 
and the other’s name is Titania, — that’s the name of 
the fairy queen, Aunt Mattie says. I wish you could all 
come out here and see me; I think it would make you all 
well again, and so does Aunt Mattie. I guess maybe 
you would like to know what Ido all day. First, I help 
Aunt Mattie wash the breakfast dishes, and then I go 
upstairs and make my bed and put my room in order. 
Then I go and swing out under the app'e-trees, and play 
with my doll till it’s time to hunt the eggs; then I set 
the table for dinner, and that’s all I do in the morning. 
In the afternoon I don’t do anything just ’cept play, and 
sometimes I go down to the pasture after the cows with 
Fred, — he’s the hired man, you know. 

I guess I better stop now, ‘cause this letter’s getting 
pretty long. I hope you'll like the flowers I send you. 
I think they ’re just beautiful. P’r’aps maybe I’}] send 
you some more some time. I hope you will all get well 
real soon, so you can go out in the country. With lots 
of love to all. Your dear friend, 

Lucy TrHornvron, 

Aunt Mattie helped Lucy correct her letter, and 
then Fred took it, with the flowers, to the post-office. 

The next day, when the flowers reached their 
destination, there was a most delightful scene at the 
Children’s Hospital. As a rule, there are not many 
delightful scenes in a hospital, but this one was cer- 
tainly very pleasant. Every child who was able 
helped unpack the flowers and make them into small 
bouquets to stand on the table beside the cots, so 
each one might have a little bit of the country to 
hold in his hand. Oh, how those flowers did brighten 
and cheer up the long ward, and the children’s hearts 
as well! 

As one of the little girls said, if you shut your eyes 
and tried real hard, you could almost imagine you 
were right in the middle of Luey’s garden, away out 
in the country, there was such a fragrant odor in the 
room. The matron said she thought it would be 
very nice for each child to write a little letter to 
Lucy, and thank her for what she had done; and all 
the children were much pleased with this plan. You 
may be sure Lucy Thornton was the happiest little 
girl in Mayville when Fred brought home all those 
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letters from the post-office, and every one addressed 
to her. 

One bright morning, a few days later, Aunt Mattie 
disappeared very mysteriously ; at any rate, it seemed 
mysterious to Lucy. She had been down in the 
meadow hunting for fourleaved cloyers, and when 
she came back Aunt Mattie was nowhere to be found. 
She asked the servant girl, Kate, and Uncle John, 
but neither of them seemed to know anything about 
the affair. As the day wore on, Lucy became some- 
what worried. It seemed so strange that Aunt 
Mattie should go away to be gone so long without 
saying good-by to her. She was just thinking about 
this when she heard the sound of wheels, and, look- 
ing up, saw Aunt Mattie driving into the yard, and — 
what! could she believe her eyes! Yes, it was really 
true! There were three little girls in the carriage with 
her, —three of the poorest, palest, sickliest-look- 
ing little girls you can possibly imagine. For a 
moment Lucy sat still in astonishment, then, jump- 
ing up and running to the carriage, she exclaimed, 
joyfully, — 

“OQ Aunt Mattie! I know what it is; you have 
brought the Children’s Hospital home with you.” 

“Not exactly, dear,” langhed Aunt Mattie, “ only 
a little piece of it. The nurse said all these little 
invalids needed was lots of fresh country air and 
good milk to drink, and we haye plenty of both to 
spare, haven’t we? Here is Alice and Rose and 
Dora. Now, take them to their rooms and show 
them where to put their things, and by to-morrow 
they will feel rested enough to run about and play 
with you, I know.” 

It would take forever to tell of all the nice times 
Lucy and her new friends had together during the 
four weeks they spent with her. Such long walks 
and rides, such fun rowing on the river with Uncle 
John, or going after the cows with the hired man! 
Such nice times playing croquet, or playing house with 
the dolls out under the apple-trees in the orchard, 
and above all, such delightful picnics in the pine 
grove, with a big lunch-basket filled clear to the brim 
with good things that only Aunt Mattie knew how 
to make! All the neighbors said it was surprising 
how those hospital children had changed. Why, 
when they came they were as lean and thin as bean- 
poles, and now they were as plump and fat as butter- 
balls, with bright eyes and rosy cheeks into the bar- 
gain. It didn’t seem possible they were the same 
girls. 

“Aunt Mattie,’ said Lucy, after the girls were 
gone, and they were once more alone; “I think your 
secret was just lovely. How could you ever think 
ote 2 

Aunt Mattie langhed. “T never could have thought 
of it if you had n’t thought of yours first,” she said. 

I think both the secrets were indeed lovely. Per- 
haps only a few of us could try Aunt Mattie’s, but I 
am sure very many of us could try Lucy’s, and so 
find out for ourselves just how lovely it is to make 
others who are less fortunate happy. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 


Wuar if a drop of rain should plead? — 
“So small a drop as I 

Can ne’er refresh the thirsty mead, 
I'll tarry in the sky.” 


What if the shining beam of noon 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day? 


Does not each raindrop help to form 
The cool, refreshing shower ? 
And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower ¢ 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MIDSUMMER CHRISTMAS. 


BY GRACE DENNISON. 


farmhouse had creaked on their rusty hinges 

under the impetus of childish hands; for two 
weeks the hens in the neighborhood had been prac- 
tising the hundred-yard dash; for two weeks the 
quiet life of the farmers on Boston Hill had been 
effectually broken in upon by the invasion of the 
city children. ‘They had come with their little bony 
hands outstretched to catch the bounties in store for 
them, with their mouths and their eyes and their 
poor little starved hearts wide open, and they had 
been filled. There were twenty in all, —the young- 
est, little Mehitable McHenry, seven years old, and 
the others, all girls, scattered along through the nines 
and tens, up to Annie Hibbard, who was twenty. 
The presence of such an aged guest as Annie was 
rather an embarrassment at first to the two young 
hostesses, only — but it is hardly fair to say only — 
what? Their dignity was proportioned, not to their 
ages, but to the responsibilities of their position as 
guardians for fourteen days of the happiness of 
twenty children. Besides the children, and Miss 
Lottie and Miss Alma, the presiding officers, there 
was Mrs. Green, who had come with her four little 
ones, and was prepared to help in the care and the 
heavier work. This, then, was the establishment 
at Camp Arnold during a part of the summer months. 

Camp Arnold was the name which had been ap- 
plied to the old farmhouse by the boys who had had 
their turn at its delights before Miss Lottie’s ‘‘ Army 
of the Amazons” came upon the scene. ‘The house 
had stood sturdily on the top of Boston Hill for over 
a hundred years now, unmindful of winds and winter 
storms. It was so high and in such an exposed posi- 
tion that the owner had given up trying to make it 
comfortable in the face of the New Hampshire win- 
ters, and had left it, as so many of the unprofitable 
farms are left through Vermont and New Hampshire. 

But it was a glorious place in summer! You could 
play hide-and-seek in the orchard, or you could roll 
over and over down the bank at one side, or you 
could pick berries in the pasture just a little to the 
north, or you could visit Mr. Hervey in the hay-field ; 
or, if you were lame and had to walk with crutches, 
like little Edith, you could sit on the broad piazza 
and look off and off to the blue circle of mountains 
far away, while you shelled peas for dinner, — fresh 
peas that somebody had just picked. All this and 
much more you could find to do during the days; and 
then when it came night, particularly a rainy night, 
when you weren’t so tired as on some occasions, you 
could build a fire in a great big fireplace that took up 
a whole side of one of the rooms, and you could pop 
corn, —corn that you had to shell off, and then shake 
in a wire popper till it burst open, all white and soft, 
and good to eat with salt. 

For two weeks, now, the twenty little Boston girls 
had revelled in the new country opened up to them. 
They had had three square meals a day, preceded on 
every separate occasion by soap and water and combs. 
They had had milk to drink by the gallon, and butter 
which they had seen made at some of the farmhouses 
near by. The neighbors had opened their hearts and 
their storehouses to the little family, and supplied 
generously eyery want. 

3ut now it was pretty nearly over. The last night 
had come; and the little faces were gathered sol- 
emnly around the long table for the last supper in 
Camp Arnold. 

“Are you sure you counted right, Miss Lottie 2 
Don’t you think it maybe ain’t quite two weeks?” 
one little voice queried, wistfully. 

“Yes, yes!” the others took up with a delighted 
shout; “it ain’t two weeks. It can’t be. So we don’t 
have to go, do we?” 

“Please kin I hey another bowl of milk ? 


| Bae two weeks, now, the doors of the old 


T’ll not 


be gettin’ any es good for a long while,—not till 
nex’ year, mebbe. Are you goin’ to hey us nex’ 
year, Miss Alma? ” 

“T hope so, Gertie; but you’d better make sure 
of what you can get now. Let me fill it way up. 
Will anybody have some berries ? — Lizzie?” 

“Miss Alma, will you take me when you come 
nex’ year?” Gertie persisted. 

“An’ me?” “Oh, an’ me!” “Miss Alma!” the 
rest begged in concert. 

This and other questions like it were satisfactorily 
settled as they came up; and finally the last little 
gourmand drew a long breath, and put down her 
spoon with a satisfied click. 

“And now, children,” Miss Alma said, “we are 
going to ask you to sit still a few minutes longer, 
You remember, perhaps, that Miss Lottie and I have 
had to ask you not to pick up the apples and eat 
them. We did this, as I think we told you, not be- 
cause we did not want you to have the fun of eating 
the apples, but because we knew it to be best for you. 
Of course, knowing this, you have all done as we 
asked you.” There was an uncomfortable wriggle 
here and there, and several pairs of eyes were 
dropped consciously upon the empty bowls. “Now, 
because you have all been so good, and because Mr. 
Drew and Mr. Jackson and Mr. Herman and all the 
neighbors have been so generous, we are going to 
give you — something ” — with a quizzical glance at 
Miss Lottie —“to take home to-morrow, each one 
of you.” o 

An expectant silence followed the close of these 
remarks. Not a child moved, but twenty pairs of 
eager eyes followed the two girls as they went toward 
the cupboard; and twenty mouths rounded into an 
appreciative “Oh!” as they issued therefrom, bearing 
triumphantly, the one a great wooden tray of red- 
cheeked apples, the other its companion full of 
russets. 

“How many apiece?” Miss Alma laughed; and 
the children, catching her gayety, laughed too, as 
they guessed one, two, three of each kind, The 
boldest even ventured, “Four apiece;” but the 
others looked doubtfully at the trays, and some of 
them called, “ Pig!” 

Then the distribution began. To secure perfect 
impartiality, and to make the fun last as long as 
possible, the treasures were doled out in couples. 
Round and round the long table went Miss Alma 
and Miss Lottie. When the apples gaye out, they 
were supplemented by butternuts, and when the nuts 
gave out, came cucumbers, and then green corn; and 
every moment the children grew more excited and 
more eager. 

“Seems like some minutes I could n’t wait to git 
home to show Johnny. Johnny’s my brother, and 
he does love apples so. I think he ’Il like green ones 
best,” -— with a loving pat to a big red one, which 
showed where her own preference was bestowed. 

“Why, these cucumbers ’ll last till winter ’most, 
won’t they, Miss Lottie? Look at this great fat one 
with the crook on the end!” 

“Would the pigs have ’em if you didn’t give ’em 


_ tous? My mother just — just — a-dores cucumbers! 


I guess the Il be glad I come.” 

“Miss Alma,” said Gertie, with big, happy eyes, 
“T think it’s jest like Chrismuss, and I think you ’re 
the bestest Santa Claus could be.” 

“ Christmas, indeed,” Alma said, with a smile on 
her lips and a tear in her eye, as she and Lottie 
stood on the porch in the soft summer evening after 
the children had carried their treasures upstairs, 
“Well, they aren’t so far wrong after all. I think 
I’ll remember after this that the Christmas spirit 
does n’t have to be put away in a trunk all the year 
until the twenty-fifth of December. I think I'll 
remember that cucumbers and corn on the twenty- 
second of August are just as welcome to some chil- 
dren’s hearts as dolls and candy on the twenty-fifth 
of December —my goodness! what was that ? ” 

There was a rumbling, rolling sound on the piazza 


‘ 
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roof, followed by thump, thump, thump, as one thing 
after another struck the ground in front. Lottie 
caught one as it fell. 

“A green apple!” she said, with a stifled laugh. 
“The little imps, they must haye had their bundles 
full. But they throw away the bad which they have 
to make room for the good which is provided them, 
don’t they ?” 


THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 


I’m fond of the good apple-tree ! 

A yery good-natured friend is he, 

For, knock at his door whene’er you may, 
He's always something to give away. 


Shake him in winter: on all below 

He'll send a shower of feathery snow ; 
And when the spring is shining bright, 
He ll fling down blossoms pink and white, 


And when the summer comes so warm, 
He shelters the little birds safe from harm; 
And shake him in autumn, he will not fail 
To send you down apples thick as hail. 


Therefore, it cannot a wonder be 
That we sing hurrah for the apple-tree ! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY. 


BY COLLIN. 


OW, are you all ready?” called Bob to the 
N girls; “because it’s time we started.” 
“Tam,” answered Annie, pulling her doll’s 
frock straight. 

“So am I,” said Bessie, looking with pride at her 
big brother Bob, ten years old, and then at the large 
rag-doll on her lap. 

So Bob cracked the whip, and off they went. 

Annie lived in the city, and was visiting her 
cousins, Bob and Bess, on “the farm.” This after- 
noon the grown-up people were going to drive to the 
village, and the carryall was standing in the yard, 
“waiting for the horses,” Peter, the hired man, would 
have said; but the children had said it was waiting 
on purpose for them, and had scrambled up to the 
broad cushioned seats, and now they were on a 
journey around the world. Think of that! 

“Get up, there!” called Bob, fiercely, reaching far 
over the dashboard to lash invisible horses. “ Well 
have to gallop all the way to catch the train,” he 
said, turning to the girls. ‘We've only got three 
minutes to reach the village, and that’s five miles 
off.” Then he applied himself again to urging on 
his steeds. 

“Dear me!” said Annie, “ we should have started 
sooner. This dust is fearful, and the carriage 
rocks so.” 

“Yes, my dear Angelina is really pale,” replied 
Bess, fondly hugging that placid infant; “she always 
had such a nervous temperament.” 

“My Katharine alarms me, she is so excited,” 
responded Annie. “The rate we are going at is 
awful. Are you sure your brother has control of 
the horses ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bess, proudly. “Bob has 
always driven racers since he was a boy.” 

“THi, there!” called Bob, standing up and wildly 
waving his broad-brimmed straw hat. “There goes 
the train! Get up! getup! Stop the train! Stop 
the train! Ah, now it’s slowing up. They ’re wait- 
ing for us. Now we’re at the depot. Get in, girls; 
we must n’t keep the train waiting. Stand here till 
I choose seats for you in the Pullman car. Here 
they are. At last we’re settled.” 

“What a relief!” said the girls. 

“You’d better say good-by to home, girls,” said 
Bob; “you won’t see it again for a long while.” 


GRACE L. 


“Good-by! good-by!” they called, waving their 
hands, and holding up Catherine and Angelina for 
one last look. “Good-by, dear old home!” 

“Now we can be comfortable,” said Bob, settling 
back in the corner of the seat, with his feet on the 
dashboard. “Pretty fast drive, wasn’t that? I 
thought we’d get left that time, sure.” 

“So did I,” said Annie, folding her hands. “How 
relieved I feel now that we are really on the train. 
When do we have to change cars, Bob?” 

“Let’s see,” said Bob. He drew a newspaper 
from under the seat cushion, from which he an- 
nounced the route: “ We change cars at Muggins- 
ville; then we go to New York City. From there 
we go direct to London —by water, you know — on 
the fastest steamer there is. Then we’ll go through 
Europe, and that sea they ’re always having us spell 
at school; you know, Annie —” 

“ Mediterranean ?” suggested Annie. 

“Then up to Siberia, where all the exiles are. 
From there we ’ll go to China, then to the Sandwich 
Islands, then — oh, then —I guess we ll go home.” 

“How nice!” said the little girls in chorus. 
“Where are we now?” 

- “Now,” answered Bob, “we ’ve changed cars, and 
are ’most to New York. We’re going dreadfully 
fast on this express. Don't you see the telegraph 
poles skip by? Now we’re in the city. That one 
there” — he indicated the direction with his whip — 
“that’s Vanderbilt’s Rouse, and there ’s Delmonico’s, 
and there ’s the Eden Musée right over there. Way 
out in the harbor don’t you see that statue ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Bess and Annie, peering out at 
the pump. 

“Well, that’s Liberty enlightening the world. 
You’d better let your children see that, and the 
suspension bridge.” 

“ And now we get on the steamer, don’t we ? ” said 
Annie. “TI only hope the dear children won’t be sea- 
sick; they are so delicate.. Oh, now we’re on the 
steamer. I[sn’t it elegant? Just like a big house. 
And there are our cabins,— little bits of rooms. 
You see, I know about them, for I’ve heard mamma 
talk about them. Now let’s go up on deck.” 

“There ’s the captain,’ remarked Bob. “ He’s 
looking through a spy-glass. I guess there ’s a wreck 
off there, and we ’re going to rescue the passengers.” 

‘Poor things,’ murmured Bess, “all wet and 
cold!” 

“Now, just see the sharks and whales and flying- 
fish coming after the vessel, and the gulls, and —and 
— Bess, what’s the name of the big white bird the 
Ancient Mariner hung around his neck ?” 

“ Albatross 7” suggested Bess. 

“Dear me,” said Annie, “are n’t we ’most to Eng- 
land?” And she clasped her Katharine tighter, to 
protect her from the perils of the sea. 

“No, not for a long while yet,’ calmly answered 
Bob. “See those big green wayes—and how the 
vessel does toss!” 

“There ’s Peter bringing the horses. 
be near England,” remarked Bess. 

“What did you say ?” Bob asked, severely eying 
his sister. 

“That I saw some large sea-horses in the wake of 
the vessel,” Bess said, humbly. 

“Very well,’ said Bob, with dignity. “ Now 
well go and see the Tower and the Bridge and that 
Abbey —” 

“ Westminster?” asked Bess. 

“Yes. How do you remember names, any way ? 
Now we’ll get presented to the queen. Victoria, 
allow me to make you acquainted with my cousin, 
Miss Stanley, and her daughter, Katharine, and 
my sister, Miss Woodard, and her daughter, Ange- 
lina, I am Mr. Robert Woodard, at your service. 
Pleased to meet you. There, girls, what do you think 
of that for a queen ?” 

* How beautiful she is,’ sighed Annie, 
dressed in pink satin and pearls!” 

“ And a beautiful gold crown,” added Bess, “ and 
hair ’way down to the ground.” 


We’d better 


$ all 


Never had Peter harnessed the horses so quickly. 
In a few minutes they would be “hitched up.” 

“T?ve just got a telegram saying I’m nominated 
President of the United States,” said Bob. “We'll 
have to take the shortest route home. We’re on the 
Mediterranean now, and there ’s It’ly and Greece. 
We’re in a —a— gondolier —” 

“Gondola,” corrected Bess. 

“We'll have to give up the trip to Sibena. It 
would n’t be much fun to see chained bands of exiles 
at work, any way. Let’s go straight to China, and see 
the people eat cats and dogs with chopsticks. Oh, 
bother, Pete! Now we re in the Sandwich Islands.” 

“And there are the savages,” remarked Bess, as 
the two aunts appeared on the piazza. “ How fierce 
they look!” 

“Are n’t they dangerous ?” asked Annie. 

“Fearfully,” said Bob. ‘The only way to save 
our lives is to escape this way.” He slid down from 
his seat, and ran toward the barn with wild whoops. 
The little girls, hugging their dolls, sped after him. 
Up they ran to the hay-loft, and threw themselves 
down upon the fragrant, piled-up hay. 

“Safe at last!” said Annie, clasping Bess’s hand. 

“ Tow exciting foreign travel is!” remarked Bob. 

“And how nice it is to be at home !”’ said Bess. 

Bob and Bess and Annie had rather vague ideas 
of geography, it must be admitted; but it was vaca- 
tion then, and they would learn a great deal next 
year in school. But they had learned a more impor- 
tant lesson than geography; they were always will- 
ing to accept each other’s ideas in “make believe,” 
and to give up to each other in all things; and many 
people who know more about geography than they 
do might follow their example of courtesy and 
unselfishness with profit. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRANGE SIGHT. 


BY M. A. MWALEY. 


? 


“OQ Uncrtr Harry,” cried little Sidney, as he 
rushed into the dining-room one morning, “here is a 
queer thing! Auntie’s boot is walking downstairs 
all by itself. Come quick and see it!” ; 

Uncle and auntie rose from the table and went into 
the hall. It was a queer sight. There was auntie’s 
boot on the stairs. It was about half-way down when 
they saw it. It would move, all by itself, to the edge 
of a step, and then topple over to the next one. 
This was repeated until the boot had reached the 
lower stair. Then Uncle Harry picked it up and 
began to examine it; it was partly buttoned, and as 
Uncle Harry slowly unfastened it, out jumped a rat, 
and ran away. 

The rat had crept into the boot, mistaking it for a 
hole, and, once inside, was not able to turn around 
again to get out. It was his frantic efforts to get 
free that moved the boot to the head of the stairs, 
and then down the stairs. 

[ This is a true story] 


IN THE DAYS BEFORE SUGAR. 


Oncr upon a time, when there was no such thing 
as sugar, —lovers of lollipops, only think of it!— 
bees were of much greater value than they are now; 
for honey was then the chief, if not the only sweet- 
ener, and wax was largely used in the making of very 
fine candles, for altars and royal banquets. Some of 
the laws of old Ireland so green, and of gallant little 
Wales, dealt with the subject of bees, which shows 
how important as well as industrious were these busy 
insects. Every owner of bees was required to dis- 
tribute some of his honey among his neighbors every 
third year. Why? Because his bees had gathered 
their honey from the opening flowers on his neigh- 
bours’ Jands. There was a nice sense of justice for 
you! And some there are that would like to see it 
applied all round, even in the present day, — The 
Quiver. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tux Editor does not feel happy because the pres- 
ent volume now ends, and we all — printer, readers, 
contributors, and Editor—are to have a vacation. 
He will miss the regular gathering, every two weeks, 
around his chair, of happy faces and friendly mes- 
sages. Surely, not every Editor is so fortunate as 
the one writing this sentence, 

Vacations, however, are necessary. Jack grows 
to be a dull boy, in school, store, office, or editorial 
room, if he does not now and then play. The sun 
looks into the office of Every Orurer SunpAy with 
a scorching look, as much as to say: “I will drive 
you out; it is time to put the scissors and pen away.” 
Yes, hotter grows the place. 

Where will the perspiring Editor wheel his chair ? 
He knows a cool place, under shading boughs, near 
the ocean, with murmur of waves and song of birds. 
There will he trundle his chair, very often, in July 
and August, — but not to forget his young friends. 
No, indeed. The grateful Editor will follow them 
in thought, and imagine the “ good times,” the “jolly 
times,” the “perfectly splendid times” they are all 
enjoying. Let no boy or girl tell him, however, of 
“awfully nice times.” The Editor is indulgent 
toward adjectives and adverbs, but he must rule out 
the “awful” kind. 

In your happy vacation days, young people, re- 
member Sunday School, Every Orurer Sunpay, 
and teachers. Come back to all three with fresh 
interest. Keep your eyes open to see new things. 
Get health, and also get vigor for study, and zeal 
for progress. 


The first step to knowledge is to know that we are 
ignorant. CECIL. 


LER PER— BON 


Once more we turn the key to the Letter-Box, and lock 
it for a little while. On the whole, the young people 
have been very good about writing ‘letters and sending 
puzzles, enigmas, and the like. We have reason to know 
that a great many turn to this department, and find no 
little amusement in solving the mysteries. The Editor 
earnestly asks contributors, new and old, to send in what 
they can during the summer, so that when the next yol- 
ume begins in “September there will be a good stock on 
hand. Hearty thanks are given to those who have 
made this department interesting the past year by their 
contributions. 

AURORA, NEB. 

DAR Epiror,—I haye taken the Every Ornrer 
SunpAy for not quite a year, and like it very much. My 
sisters have taken it for sev’ eral years, — ever since it was 
called the “Dayspring.” I am fourteen years old, and 
this is my first year in the high school. I study Cesar, 
algebra, classics, and bookkeeping; the first I like the 
best, Enclosed I send an enigma, which I wish published. 

Yours truly, ABBIE E, BierLow. 


TAUNTON, MAss, 
Dear Eyrery OTHER SunpAy,— Enclosed you will 
find the answer to a pi puzzle in the Every OrHER Sun- 
pAy of June 2, 1895. I should like to obtain correspond- 
ents, and would be glad to write to them. 
_ Racner C. Newsury. 
[The answer was correct. ] 


BERLIN, MASs. 
Dear Eprror, —I have written to you before. I am 
eleven years old, and I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School.” Iam going to send you an enigma in this letter, 
which I hope you will publish. Ilike to work out the 
puzzles, and I enjoy reading the stories of the Every 
Orner SuNDAY. The best story I have read is ‘‘ The 
Happy Valley.’ I have just read the first part of ‘A 
Colonial Story ” in the paper I got to-day, and I am going 
to read the last part when I get my next paper. I hope 
you will print this letter and enigma in the Eyrry 
OrneER SunpAy. I will close now. 
Your reader, Lucy Rice. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 21. 
Charade. Night-in-gale. 4, 
Enigma XLV. St. Petersburg: 
Enigma XLVI. Henry War Beecher. 

Anagram. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
S aratoga 
T imothy 
A ugustine 
U nele 
G oliath 
U zziah - 

S amuel 

T abernacle 
T dols 

N ile 

E urope 


+ St. Augustine. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Follow with daily steps the 
great example 
Of him whose holy work was 
‘doing good ;” 
shall the wide earth seem 
our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of 
gratitude. | 


BOOK —Thasaiee: 


‘“CiAucer, Spenser, Sidney ” are the authors treated 
in the volume before us by Gertrude H. Ely. It forms a 
part of a series, ‘‘ English Men of Letters for Boys and 
Girls.” We commend the book for use in home and 
school. By it the youth can easily learn the essential 
facts concerning the lives of these three prominent char- 
acters in English literature, and also obtain accurate 
estimates as to their works. The Style is direct and 
forcible; the judgments are fair ‘and true; the entire 
spirit is admirable. English literature receives often a 
superficial attention in our schools, but it is a perpetual 
wellspring of delight and instruction. Our boys and girls 
ought to be better educated in this direction, and to that 


_ the appeals of the ministers for loyalty and co-operation 


end this little book will greatly contribute. [Pub 
by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago.] 
“Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby: A Tale o 
Spoils,” is quite a stirring story. It is written by Fran 
Campbell Sparhawk, who aims to reveal the corruption 
and injustice prevailing so widely in Indian affairs. The a 
author is a lady whose heart has been stirred by the dis- 
honor cast upon our country by the base political intrigue 
which has extended so widely through Indian missions — 
and in the reserves. There is a good deal of dramatic 
element in the narrative, and the moral purpose of the 
book is well guised in interesting incidents. Two or ¥ 
three of the characters are very distinctly drawn, an 
will not easily be forgotten by the reader. May it accom- 
plish great good. [Issued by the Red-Letter Publishing — 
Company, Boston.] J 
“Tn the Story Land,” by Harriett Lincoln Coolidge, 
consists of short stories for the kindergarten, the school, 
and the home. Mrs. Coolidge is’one of our most zealous 
and intelligent workers in kindergarten or primary edu-— 
cation. Her heart is as interested as her head, and the 
result is a vast amount of beneficial influence. These — 
stories are well calculated for instruction and amusement. — 
They are issued in three volumes or in one, as may be — 
desired. The divided single volumes include about six — 
or seven stories each; while in the united volume these © 
are put together in attractive cloth binding. Ata time — 
when teachers and parents are seeking wholesome reading- 
matter for their little children, these sunny, helpful sto- 
ries will prove very acceptable: [Published by William _ 
B. Harrison, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue first number of Vol. XI., Every OTHER SuNDAY, 
will bear the date of September 1. Following the adyer- 
tised plan of publication, the issuing of the paper is sus- 
pended through July and August. It is expected thal 
the next volume of this paper will be even more attrac- — 
tive than the preceding ones, special pains being | taken 
to give variety to the contents. » 

The new leaflet lessons to be issued each week i in the 
one-topic graded course for next year will be on the | 
following subjects: first twenty lessons on ‘‘The Teach-— 
ing of Jesus,” and the last twenty on “The Beginning — 
of Christianity.” These lessons will be published in 
three grades, — primary, intermediate, and advanced. 
Price the same as heretofore. 3 

It is the hope of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
to publish in the early autumn a “Catechism on Unitarian — 
Belief,” by Rey. Charles F, Dole. = 

It is also planned, if possible, to issue a collection of — 
the best passages from the Bible, and some other sources, 
for memorizing, to be compiled by Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
of Chicago. ; 

Among the plans of the same society is one for pub- _ 
lishing, next autumn, lesson cards for the yery youngest — 
pupils in the Sunday School, —cards that are intended — 
to be painted or worked with worsted. This kind of help 
has proved very popular in other denominations. 

A tract on the religious and moral education of the F 
young, by Rev. Minot J. Savage, will be issued in time 
for distribution when the churches begin their new life in — 
the autumn. ‘This tract is intended greatly to reinforce — 


in the work of the Sunday School. 
through the pews to advantage. 
As already announced, the leaflet lessons on “ The Life 
of Jesus,” published during the past year, will be issued, 
in manual form, at the end of summer, — the intermediate 
lessons in one book, and the advanced in another, 


It can be distributed 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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THE uniform subscription priee of Every OTHER — 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district "must. send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools — 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two mumbers — 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 2 
and August. 
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